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Job Reed 1841-1906 Mary Elizabeth Reed, nee Hobbs 18648-1935 


INTRODUCTION 


On the morning of April 25, 1906, Job Reed, a Lethbridge old-timer, died of an 
apparent heart attack at his farm home near what is now the corner of Thirteenth Street 
and Sixth Avenue South. 


Mr. Reed's death ended his plans for a book, which was to have been published 
in England. To have been entitled "Twenty Years in the Canadian Northwest," the book 
was intended to advise prospective settlers on what they might expect in the new coun- 
try of Canada. Mr. Reed had long held to the belief that, as a working man, he was in 
a better position to offer such advice than most others. Accordingly, he wrote a se- 
ries of letters, based on his diary, to describe his life and financial status at var- 
ious times in his career and to trace the gradual improvement that took place in his 
fortunes. 


Mr. Reed's manuscript was retained by his wife, Mary, later by his daughter, 
Hannah Morgon, and still later by a granddaughter, Annie McCormick. As a Centennial 
Project, Mrs. McCormick edited her grandfather's writings and put them into booklet 
form, primarily for the information of his many descendents. More recently, it was 
decided that the material deserved a wider audience and the manuscript was further 
edited with that in mind. 


At his death, Mr. Reed owned 5 1/4 acres of market garden in the general vicin- 
ity of what is now Thirteenth Street and Sixth Avenue South in Lethbridge and had only 
recently bought Edgehill Farm on Six-mile Coulee, formerly owned by Rev. G. J. C. White. 
(White School was named after the latter.) Mr. Reed owned poultry, cattle, horses, and 


farm and market garden equipment. One son operated the City Bakery, purchased by his 
’ 


father from the original owner, Sam Brady, 


steaded in the vicinity and operated small ranches. As an investment, Mr. Reed had 
built a stone duplex at what is now 1252 and 1254 Sixth Avenue South. (The building, 
its stones covered by stucco and wood, was still in use in 1978.) He was survived by 
seven children, viz., Richard William (Will), Charles Henry (Harry), Mary Elizabeth 
Farthing, Job Junior (Budd), George William Hobbs (George), Hannah Maria (Annie, who was 
the first white baby to be born at Woodpecker, now Barnwell, Alberta), and Ellen 
Georgina (Ella), and by his wife, Mary Elizabeth. Another son, Wilfred Cornelius, who 


was the first white baby to be born in Dunmore, died at the age of only two weeks in May 
1885. 


while another son and a son-in-law had home- 


Mr. Reed played an active role in community affairs and was a candidate for 
counciller at the first election held in the newly-incorporated Town of Lethbridge in 
1891. (He was one of seven candidates defeated.) Active in the Agricultural Society 
for many years, he was elected to the Board of Directors in 1901, and was a frequent 
winner at the annual Agricultural Exhibition, which was sponsored by the Society. He 
was a member of the School Board in 1902 and 1903 and, on January 16, 1903, was appoint- 
ed a Justice of the Peace. A lifelong member of the Church of England, he was also a 
member of the Manchester Unity Independent Order of Oddfellows and an honorary member of 
the Ancient Order of Foresters. 


These were notable accomplishments for a man who had arrived in London, Ontario, 
in 1882 with a wife and five children, and whose total wealth at the time consisted of 
three gold sovereigns and a little silver. 


Job Reed was born on November 12, 1841 in a small agricultural village in Somer- 
setshire, England. His father was the village blacksmith and died when Job was 14 years 
old. As a result, the boy had to go to work on a farm to help his by-this-time partial- 
ly blinded and ailing mother. 


When 17 years old, Job Reed left the dairy farm where he had worked long hours 
for four shillings a week and took a series of odd jobs that left him a little time to 
attend night school. At age 20, he became a civil servant with the Post Office, deliv- 
ering mail to sub-Post Offices in the country and picking up mail on his return. He got 
to the end of his morning delivery about 9:00 a.m. and started back about 4:30 p.m. 


At the end of the delivery route was a parochial school and, as he had nothing 
to do all day, he offered to give some assistance at the school. For seven years, Mr. 
Reed coached students in arithmetic, algebra, and other subjects, most of which he had 
learned by himself. In 1869, he married Mary Hobbs. In 1870, a national education act 
was passed, a requirement of which was that, in order to teach, all teachers had to be 
examined and to obtain a certificate. Mr. Reed passed his examination, was accepted as 
a teacher at the school, and, because his wife also was earning a salary as a music 
teacher, was able to give up the Post Office appointment. 


But by May 1873, Job Reed had developed a persistent cough and, as his father 
had died of consumption, decided to emigrate to a warmer climate. The family sailed 
from Liverpool to New Orleans, then took a river steamer to the town of Rodney, Miss- 
issippi. There Mr. and Mrs. Reed obtained teaching certificates and appointments at the 
local school. Two years later, the family moved to Wills Point, Texas, and taught there 
for a time. However, the hot, humid climate was oppressive and, in December 1877, the 
family sailed for home. 


Conditions in England were not at all favorable and it was only with the great- 
est difficulty that Mr. Reed secured a second mastership at a city school at a salary of 
fifty pounds per year, later fifty five, then sixty pounds. Dissatisfied, and desirous 
of farming, there seemed to be but one course of action open to Job and Mary Reed-- 
emigration to some country where land was free or very cheap. After considering New 
Zealand, Australia, and South Africa, they decided on Canada. 
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CPR Construction camp at Moose Jaw, 
winter 1882-83. Note North-West 
Mounted Policeman on horse. 


Peal me 





Loading ties during construction us cen 
on prairies, winter 1882-83. CPR Boarding 
Cars and Bunk Cars in background. 


The family sailed from Avonmouth about the middle of September 1882 and got to 
London, Ontario, at 10:00 p.m., Saturday, September 30th. Mr. Reed secured work on a 
farm at Dorchester, about ten miles away and moved his family there. But he was deter- 
mined to get to the West and, by spring, had extracted a promise from a government sur- 
veyor that, if he was in Winnipeg at hiring time, he could get a summer's work with a 
survey party. 


After arranging for the welfare of his family, he borrowed enough money to get 
to Winnipeg, where he stayed in the Government Immigration Hall for a few days. While 
there, he saw an advertisement for men to go west to work for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, then under construction. Replying to the ad, he agreed to go to Swift Current to 
work for the railroad, not for the contractors, who were laying steel another hundred 
miles west. At Moose Jaw, the party discovered that a workman had been killed accident- 
ally but there was no minister present to bury him. As the only confirmed church member 
in the group, Mr. Reed was asked to conduct the burial service and, hence, officiated at 
the first such service to be held in Moose Jaw. 


By August 1883, Mr. Reed was able to bring his family west to Winnipeg, from 
where they got free passes on the C.P.R. to Medicine Hat. Mr. Reed was awaiting the 
family at Swift Current in order to go west with them but the Roadmaster persuaded him 
to stop at Irvine, about 20 miles short of their destination, to take charge of the Sec- 
tion house there. After some initial unpleasantness with the Section gang, who didn't 
want a family in the Section house, things settled down for the winter. 


We will allow Job Reed to tell the balance of the story in his own words. 
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Irvine Station, 
Assa. [Assiniboia] N.W.T., 
Canada. Dec., 1884 


My dear old friend, 


At last I have found time to fulfil my promise in writing to you. You knew that 
my aim when leaving England was to push right on as far west as possible, and as fast as 
possible, which I did, arriving at Irvine in September 1883. When I first arrived here 
there was a big lot of machinery at the station, waiting for teams to take it about 
twenty five miles South [to the Cypress Hills], where they were starting a sawmill. They 
came in one day and went out the next, having supper and breakfast at our place, and 
taking lunch with them; this made Irvine one of the most important stations on the road. 
We had some little trouble with the Section men when we first came here but about the 
end of November everything settled down for winter, and I can assure you that I put in 
one of the very happiest times of my life. I worked on the Section all winter with one 
other man beside the foreman. Of course there is very little work that can be done in 
winter except when the road is blocked with snow, then all the Section men have to go on 
the train to clear the tracks of snow, but last winter there was very little snow till 
March, when we had to go East about one hundred miles and West about two hundred miles 
where we had a magnificent view of the Rockies for the first time. We had other regular 
visitors at Irvine beside the teamsters from the sawmill, four young Englishmen were 
camped at the sawmill engaged in fishing and shooting game. They went twice a week to 
Medicine Hat to sell their fish and game and get provisions, stopping at our house on 
both ways for supper and breakfast, so that we had fresh fish the whole of the winter. 
The fish were all pike and one of the men assured me that they were so plentiful that 
they could depend on catching fifty fish an hour from one small hole. The fish varied 
in size from one up to eight pounds. We got all kinds of provisions from the [Canadian 
Pacific Railway] Company Store. Fresh beef was sent in from the East but we did not get 
very much for I could buy antelope meat much cheaper and the men liked it better. [Beef 
cost 15 cents per pound, antelope 6 cents.] My wife and the two boys did the cooking 
and got through with it splendidly, though we had as many as thirty or more at a time. 


Scurvy broke out at the sawmill and one man died of it; two more were very sick 
and a whole crowd of twenty four came in at once to see the doctor, but as they had to 
wait four days for the train the two sick men were so much better that they never saw a 
doctor at all, and all went back to work again in a few days. It was just simply change 
of diet that did them good. We had plenty of fresh meat and vegetables which was what 
they wanted, they had been living chiefly on bread, tub butter, salt beef and pork, and 
syrup. Hearing that raw potatoes were a good antidote for scurvy some of the men took 
some away with them, that is those who were able to eat them raw. Those afflicted soon 
got well. 


The reason why the Company are anxious to have families in their houses is that 
where there are no families the Company have to supply a cook stove and everything else 
that is necessary to run the place as a boarding house, besides paying the cook from 
sixty to seventy dollars per month, whereas the family have to supply everything and 
pay five dollars a month rent. 


I had not been at Irvine long when I had notice that I had to supply everything 
that I required to run the house, and I was to send in what belonged to the Company, 
which I did as soon as possible. Toward spring the Company sent out circulars to the 
Section houses to the effect that they were reducing the price of provisions, to reduce 
the stock preparatory to moving west in the spring; after which time everybody would 
have to buy from the store keepers who were settlers in the little towns that were 
springing up at some of the stations along the line. I took advantage of this and went 
in twice in one month and ordered one hundred dollars worth each time and paid cash for 
it; so that in the spring I had a splendid lot of provision on hand, at a price perhaps 
fifty or sixty percent less than I should have to pay at other stores. As soon as the 
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spring opened up I was well prepared with garden seeds to see what the country was good 
for. There were places along the track where the earth had been ploughed the summer be- 
fore to make the road bed so that I had only to sow the seed. The rapidity with which 
everything sprang up and grew away was quite a revelation to me. Il had green peas fit 
to pick by the twentieth of June. 


Early in the spring I heard that the roadmaster was moving West and that the one 
who had been his assistant would take his place, and I told the foreman of the change. 
Next day he sent in his resignation and advised me to do the same. I spoke to the man- 
ager of the sawmill about it and he said if I could stay a while longer that he would be 
glad for me to run the lumber yard and ship the lumber east and west on the railroad; 
and that he would build me a house as a boarding house for the teamsters, and I consent- 
ed to stay. About this time the new roadmaster came along and told me he would like to 
make me Section foreman but this was a very difficult section to run and required an ex- 
perienced man to run it. A week or two after the new Section foreman came, a boy not 
quite eighteen years old who had never worked on a section; but I have since heard that 
the roadmaster always appointed a foreman who did not own a watch so that he could sell 
him a five dollar watch for fifty dollars. 


One Sunday morning two Englishmen came in and asked to have dinner with us; they 
were settlers about six miles west, and had just ploughed and sowed the land, and one of 
them had just heard from his wife that she would like to come over to him; and he told 
me he was thinking of selling out to his partner if he could get a Section house some- 
where on the road. He also asked me to tell him as a friend if there was anything to be 
made in a Section house, and I told him that I had done splendidly, but that it was a 
terrible risk, that nearly everybody lost what they had; however he sold out at the 
ranch and come to work with us on the section. [This was Mr. William Barnes whose wife 
arrived a short time later.] 


The Englishman who I shall now call friend Barnes brought his wife [Elizabeth] 
across the track to introduce her to my wife the first opportunity, and it was a very 
pleasant meeting for we had been here nearly eleven months and she had never seen a 
white woman. By the time Mrs. Barnes arrived here her husband was tired of working on 
the section and a week or two after he went to work at the sawmill. [The Barneses and 
Reeds remained life-long friends.] 


William Barnes, life-long friend of Job Reed. 








CPR locomotive No. 109, about 1883. 





Locomotives and work crews during construction 
of CPR across the prairies, 1882-83. 





Unloading ties at end of track during construction 
of CPR across the prairies, 1882-83. 


The manager built a house for me and I went to work in the lumber yard. In 
September the proprietor of the sawmill came up from the States and brought a bookkeeper 
with him, to liberate the manager who had only been engaged for one year, just to get 
the business well started. 


The two went away from here together and I have just got a letter from the old 
manager who travelled south from here through all the United States territory right to 
the Gulf of Mexico to see what the country is like for ranching, that is for stock rais- 
ing; but as he found no place that could be compared with the Cypress Hills district he 
is coming back here in the spring. 


He and his son will take a free grant of 160 acres and a preemption of 160 acres 
each for which they will have to pay one dollar an acre. They will also lease three 
sections of land from the government so they will have 2560 acres and will keep their 
cattle outside their fence in summer and inside in winter. 


Their ranch will be about half way between here and the Hills. The sawmill 
closed down for winter at the end of October and men went into the logging camps, that 
is to cut logs and haul them down to the lake ready to start the mill in spring. My 
friend Barnes with his wife and son came in and went west about thirty miles where a 
coal mine had just started. 


The bookkeeper left here in November and left me in charge of the lumber yard. 
My pay is the same as on the Section, but the work will be very little. Probably I 
shall not have to ship more than ten or twelve car loads of lumber during the winter. 


Your Sincere Friend, 


Job Reed 





Construction camp at end of track, 1883. 


Woodpecker Station 

{now Barnwell] 

Alberta, NWT 

Canada. March 25, 1886 


My dear old friend, 


I am again writing to tell you of my progress. Coal of an excellent quality 
had been discovered [at Coal Banks, later Lethbridge] about one hundred and nine miles 
west of Dunmore, that is the next station west of Irvine, and a railroad had been con- 
tracted for and the first fifteen miles of grading done in the fall of 1884 ready to 
start in spring to finish the road to the Coal Banks. [This was the narrow gauge line 
from Dunmore to Lethbridge, which was completed in August 1885.] Spring came and the 
bookkeeper came back to take charge of the sawmill as manager, and I knew by his manner 
and a few hints which I got from men that he did not want anybody there in authority 
who had been there before him, so I gave a month's notice to leave and asked for a 
settlement. I had taken no wages since September and had advanced some money twice 
during the winter so they were owing me over three hundred dollars. However I had no 
difficulty in getting a settlement, and I moved to Dunmore and buiit a little house of 
two rooms to be ready to start work on the new railroad. The coal mine where friend 
Barnes worked all winter closed down in spring and he also came to Dunmore. As soon 
as the work started there was a scarcity of water; although there was a fine brook 
about a half mile away; and I went in to Medicine Hat and bought a cart that had been 
made especially for hauling water for those who were needing it [at 35¢ per barrel] and 
in this way during the four months we lived at Dunmore they earned a hundred and thirty 
dollars. I worked all summer for two dollars a day. In June I bought a heifer and 
calf. The heifer turned out to be the best for milk and butter that I ever saw. We 
used a little milk and raised the calf, and sold the balance of the milk to a man who 
was selling hop beer. He paid us fifty cents a gallon for it and sold it at ten cents 
a glass, and by the time we came up here in September we had made fifty three dollars 
off the milk. 
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Mrs. Job Reed with son George and daughter Annie. 
The picture was taken at Woodpecker 
{now Barnwell) where Annie was born. 


We still kept a record of the milk after coming to Woodpecker and reckoning 
ten cents a quart as the price of milk we made ninety-six dollars off the cow from June 
to the second week in January when a cold snap set in and she went to the river for 
shelter and got dry. The last week she was up we made six pounds of butter; but there 
was abundance of dry grass and I had fed her a little bran. 


Friend Barnes lived at Dunmore all summer but did not work much, he was not 
well for one thing; the son had plenty of work. The road was finished the middle of 
September and friend Barnes was amongst the first to go through to the Coal Banks and 
get work. His son got work in the [Alberta Railway & Coal] Company's machine shop, 
and Mrs. Barnes was engaged as housekeeper in the first hotel [Lethbridge Hotel]. They 
had two cows and calves, but having no time to attend to them they turned them out, and 
one of them ate some paint and got poisoned, and during the winter the other strayed 
away and has not since been heard of. I bought the two calves and got them out here 
with mine. Those who had worked for the [C.P.R.] Company at Dunmore had free passes to 
the Coal Banks, now called Lethbridge; but the Superintendent knew I had worked on the 
Section and ran a Section house for the C.P.R., and wanted me to do the same for him, 
so I agreed somewhat reluctantly to come here for the winter. 


[The designation "Company" in the above paragraph is confusing. The companies 
organized by Sir Alexander and Elliott Galt went through a number of corporate enti- 
ties, depending on their purpose. The first, organized to exploit the coal discoveries 
at the Coal Banks, later Lethbridge, was the North Western Coal & Navigation Company. 
The second, organized to build the railway, was the Alberta Railway & Coal Company. 

It seems to have been the latter that Mr. Barnes and his son worked for. The "Company” 
at Dunmore was the Canadian Pacific Railway Company.]} 


When we first came up in September we had two gangs of men, about five or six 
with each foreman. I was running the Section east from the house and the other foreman 
the west. We get fifty dollars a month as foreman and the men get one and a half dol- 
lars a day. I had to pay five dollars a month rent for the house and I charge four 
dollars a week for each man's board. The board bill is sent in at the end of the 
month with the time book and the Alberta Railway & Coal Company keeps the money out so 
there is no risk of losing it. 


We had milk and fresh butter always on hand which was quite a rarity in a new 
country, so I got credit from the trainmen for keeping the best house on the road, as 
I did at Irvine. It pays to do the best possible and I did very well indeed. On the 
first of December the other foreman was laid off and I had to take charge of both sec- 
tions and only one man to help. We had splendid fall weather right up to New Year's 
day when a snow storm came and we had it pretty cold for two or three weeks; but I 
never saw better weather for the month of February in any country, with the sun sail- 
ing through a sky that was cloudless from sunrise to sunset day after day for more 


than three weeks. There was no frost in the ground so that ploughing could be done 
anywhere. 


This month we are having a little snow storm once in a while, but it does not 
last long, and is not very cold. I think you will find this a shorter letter than the 
last one but as we are all well and doing well, and I believe living in a very healthy 
climate, you must excuse it and hope for more next time from your 


Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 
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North Western Coal s Navigation Company's Lethbridge-Dunmore railway under construction, 1885. 





North Western Coal & Navigation Company's Lethbridge-Dunmore line shortly after construction in 1885. 


North Western Coal & Navigation Company railway with Lethbridge in the backaround, about 1885. 





Prairie scene, Lethbridge area, about 1885. 


Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T., 
Canada. April 16, 1887. 


My dear friend, 


Again I have found time to write you a few lines and take pleasure in doing so 
because I have the good news to tell you that I have at last found the very place I 
have been looking for so many years--that is, a home of my own in a good healthy coun- 
try. 


In the spring of last year the mines got slack, many of the miners were laid 
off and friend Barnes and another man went down to Manitoba and bought cows to start a 
milk dairy, and brought them to Dunmore by train and drove them from there on foot. 
They got to Woodpecker toward the end of April and stopped at the Section over night. 
Their cows were played out with so long a journey and friend Barnes left two heifers 
and calves there with mine. He was doubtful whether they could travel the other twen- 
ty seven miles. What a difference between my cattle and theirs. It made them ashamed 
of their milk cows after seeing Dollie, that is my cow which I spoke of in my last let- 
ter. She was the most perfect specimen of a dairy cow that I ever saw, and the three 
yearlings were fat. The other man offered me a hundred dollars for Dollie, but I would 
not sell her. The two that friend Barnes left here began to improve from the first, 
and a few weeks after I bought two heifers and heifer calves for ninety dollars. 


A few weeks after another man came up from Manitoba with cows and one was so 
heavy in calf that he wanted to sell her cheap or leave her there with mine, and I 
bought her for sixty dollars. About that time the manager of a ranch from about twelve 
or fifteen miles away came by and advised me to come to the ranch and buy a fine young 
Jersey bull that would be sold for less than it cost as a calf six months old, for the 
reason that they were raising Durhams for beef and had no use for the Jersey. I went 
over to see him and he was a splendid specimen of Jersey, and I bought him for sixty 
dollars. Then I had four cows and calves, three yearlings and a bull. I intended to 
move into Lethbridge in the spring but men were scarce and the Superintendent told me 
I could put my son on to work at a dollar and a quarter a day, which I did, and stayed 
there till August. I sowed some vegetable seeds and planted potatoes by the road but 
the summer was too dry to make anything that way. The cows did splendidly, and I sold 
all my butter for forty-five cents a pound, and raised calves from the skim milk. 


In August I resigned leaving my family there while I came to town to buy some 
land and build a house. The Alberta Railway & Coal Company's land agent showed me over 
the place for awhile and I bought two lots. They are the two outside lots of a block 
of fourteen lots and are not regular. That is they are wider on the north end that on 
the south end. One is scarcely an acre and a half and the other a trifle less. I got 
two lots for eighty dollars but the regular acre lots were fifty dollars a lot. I 
built a frame house twenty four feet long and fourteen feet wide divided into rooms and 
high enough to make two bedrooms over; the outside is finished but we will have to fin- 
ish the inside later on. 


My family came in from Woodpecker in September and a short time after, two young 
Englishmen who were working out there came in; one was a fitter and got work in the 
Company's shop and is boarding with us. My eldest son also went into the shop as an 


apprentice and is getting a dollar a day. I also went to work for the Company and got 
two dollars a day. 


In December the mining got slack and many men were laid off and early in January 


I was laid off and have not worked since, and do not intend to very much more except for 
myself. 





Prairie scene, Milk River Ridge, 
about 1895. 


The Company had a very bad time in February and March, their trains were blocked 
in snow banks for several days together. The summer last year was so dry that I could 
not get hay, but I fed milk cows some bran at night and turned them out in the morning, 
and though the snow was deep they came out in pretty good condition. 


The Dominion Government got fourteen acres of land between my place and the town 
and built a barracks for a troop of North West Mounted Police last fall. 


Early last month I bought a sow and eight young pigs and am feeding them with 
waste from the barracks. Since I thought that a little less than three acres of land is 
not enough for barns, stables, cow pen, etc. and to have a garden as well, so I went to 
the office to buy two more fifty dollar lots adjoining what I had before and found that 
the price had gone up from fifty to two hundred dollars an acre, one third in advance 
and the balance in two annual installments, and as one of my cows had just calved and a 
milk man was very anxious to buy her, I sold her without the calf for sixty five dollars 
and bought another acre of land. 


My friend Barnes bought eighty acres of land for five dollars an acre last sum- 
mer some little distance north of town and built a house and cow stable and moved out 
there in the fall with his dairy, but as Mrs. Barnes was sick, and by the doctor's ad- 
vice had gone to England in the spring last year and had not yet come back, friend 
Barnes found a milk business not easily managed by one man, and he has just sold his 
house and stable and forty acres of the land to an Englishman, a miner who carried out 
a thousand dollars in his pocket to pay for it, all of which he had saved here since 
the fall of 1885. He has also bought several of the cows and friend Barnes has just 
sold the other forty acres of land and is in town working for the Company again. I have 
not time to tell you more at present but will write occasionally. 


From Your Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. April 30, 1888. 


My dear old Friend, 


I think it was just a year ago this month that I last wrote to you, and I think 
it is time to write a few lines again to let you know how I am doing. I have bought 
barbed wire and fenced my land, nearly four acres, and got it ploughed, and planted 
some of it but it was a great undertaking, the sod was tough as leather so we planted 
the potatoes just by heaving up the edge of the furrow and dropping in the potatoes. 

We had been told they would grow through the sod and do well and so they did for we 

had a good crop; some failed to come through, being a little too dry in the spring, but 
those that did grow yielded splendidly, we had hundreds of tubers that would weigh over 
two and a half pounds each, and I saw six potatoes in a store window that were said to 
weigh nineteen pounds, each one being over three pounds; some other things did not a- 
mount to much, but turnips, carrots, and parsnips did very well, and a kind of melon 
that is grown in Canada for preserving, produced a very fine crop, I had over six hun- 
dred pounds and sold them for ten cents a pound. 


We also sold the butter again at forty-five cents a pound, and milk, cream, 
eggs, accordingly. The young cockerels fetched from seventy-five cents to one dollar 
each. We were a little unfortunate in one thing, we did not get up some of the potatoes 
quite soon enough and a pretty sharp frost came on the 22nd of October and they were 
frozen. Two young men who had settled a few miles out of town told me they had lost 
all, about three hundred bushels. 


I think I told you in my last letter that I had bought a sow and eight young 
pigs during the month of November. I killed the five male pigs and sold the pork ata 
good price, and made nearly one hundred and twenty dollars off them. In February I 
thought I had better kill one of the three young sows or I should soon be having more 
pigs than I could handle, and I did so and cured the pork for home consumption which 
will be very useful for we have not yet been able to buy ham or breakfast bacon out 
here for less than twenty-five cents a pound. Now the old sow has had thirteen young 
pigs and the other two ten each, so that I have thirty-six pigs instead of nine as I 
had last year, after doing so well with those I killed. I told you in my last letter 
that we had a Police Barracks here, well last fall it was enlarged very much, in fact 
more than double; and a contractor who came from Winnipeg bringing four other carpenters 
with him, finding board so very much higher here than in Winnipeg, and no house that 
they could rent so they could do their own cooking, offered to build an addition to my 
house free of cost if I would find the material, give them board while they were build- 
ing it, and use of it afterwards until he had completed his contract at the barracks; 
and I very gladly accepted his offer. The addition is at the back, the same size as 
the house, that is twenty-four feet by fourteen. They also put in partitions, dividing 
it into rooms, one fourteen feet square and the other fourteen by ten; of course it is 
only a shell, that is it is finished outside but not inside like the other part. It is 
warm enough like that only it does not look so well inside. If we get a warm season 
this year I hope I shall be able to get my house finished next fall. 


We have not begun to grow wheat yet in southern Alberta and have to get all our 
flour from Manitoba, and clothes and shoes are very much more expensive here than even 
in Manitoba. We have to struggle sometimes to make ends meet. 


My oldest son got dissatisfied with his wages in the Company's shop and left 
last month, and I have agreed to give him one fourth of what we sell from the garden to 
stay at home and help me for six months, from the first of April, and ten dollars a 
month for the winter six months, until the first of April hext year. 


ww 





First locomotive into Lethbridge 
over the narrow gauge railway, 
August 1885. 





Lethbridge, fall, 1885. 





Lethbridge, about 1900. 


You may think it strange that I pay my son, who is only seventeen years old, 
such wages to work for me, but my wife has an idea that if they are allowed some money 
and encouraged to save it they are more liable to stay home than if they can see nothing 
ahead but work; and she began from the time he was seventeen to take just enough of his 
wages to pay for board and gave him the balance; that is probably what made him dissat- 
isfied with the wages he was getting from the Company. That seems to have stirred in 
him an ambition to be independent even of his parents, and now he expects wages. I have 
not time to write anymore at present and so must conclude. 


From Your Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 
4 


Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. April 29, 1889. 


My dear friend, 


I think that to you this may be the most interesting letter that I have written 
to you for, as I have agreed to give my son a share of the garden produce as wages, we 
had to keep a record of what was sold; and my wife kept a record of everything else 
that was sold, and the result is as follows: 


First for the month of August 


Garden produce 43 pounds 10 shillings and 7 pence. Butter 12 pounds 4 shillings and 7 
pence. One pig 5 pounds 5 shillings. One calf 3 pounds 2 shillings and 6 pence. Milk 
4 pounds 8 shillings and 10 pence 3 farthings. Eggs 1 pound 18 shillings and 10 pence 

1 farthing. Cream 10 shillings and 5 pence. Total for the month 72 pounds and 10 pence 
3 farthings. 


The garden stuff was made up to a great extent of early potatoes which yielded 
splendidly, and as there was very few in the country they sold well, for six, five and 
four cents a pound. I am about the only gardner left in the country. The balance went 
away with the idea that the country was too dry to grow anything but it only needs good 
cultivation and then there is enough moisture. 


The following is the record for the eight months ending with November, in dol- 
lars and cents. 


Butter $411.70, garden produce $465.91, pigs after deducting for feed $190.00, 
milk $162.98, cream $10.00, one steer $51.20, one calf $15.00, eggs $83.61, profit on 
one cow and calf bought and sold $14.00, miscellaneous $5.00. Total for the eight 
months $1,409.40 or in English money two hundred and ninety-three pounds twelve shilling 
and sixpence. This is the money that was actually received to which may be added the 
value of five heifer calves which were raised during that time, and which at fifteen 
dollars each would raise the total to three hundred and nine pounds and five shillings. 
How does that compare with a salary of from fifty to one hundred pounds a year for a 
school master in England? And do you not think I have done well since my family landed 
at Irvine Station in September 1883, not only without a dollar but more than one hundred 
dollars in debt? I wonder how long I should have stayed in England or Ontario to be in 
a similar position. 


I had several new varieties of potatoes which I planted in drills two feet apart 
and in one drill fifty-seven feet long; that is on one hundred and fourteen feet of 
soil; I dug one hundred pounds of potatoes. It is only necessary in a good season to 
tickle the soil and it will laugh a crop. What we made off the garden all told was a 
little over five hundred dollars, so that my son's share was one hundred and twenty-five 
dollars, or in English money twenty six pounds and ten pence for six months work ending 
on his eighteenth birthday. 


I have to tell you that my house is finished and is a very good and convenient 


one of seven rooms; that is three rooms upstairs and four down, and a good large cellar 
under. 


Yours Very Sincerely, 


Job Reed 





Bentley's store, Lethbridge, on _— 3 
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Cavanah's store and the first 
Lethbridge Hotel, 1885. 


Botterill's Lethbridge store, 
about 1885. 





Locally produced vegetables, 

Lethbridge, about 1885. 
Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. May 10, 1890. 


My dear friend, 


Once more I have found time to write you a few lines to report progress accord- 
ing to promise. I cannot give you a detailed account of my income from garden produce 
for the past season for my son refused to work on shares again because we had very lit- 
tle snow during the winter and no rain in spring and he was afraid we were going to have 
a dry summer as we did in 1886, and not good crops; and we had no reason for recording 
it, but my eldest daughter who is twelve years old kept a record of eggs sold and of 
the price for some time, until she missed it for a day and then quit, the result is as 
follows: 


From January lst to March 23rd, 740 at fifty cents per dozen $31.18; March 23rd 
to May 3lst at forty cents per dozen $40.90; June 452 at 35 cents per doz. $13.20; July 
657 at forty cents $21.90; Total $107.18. 


Last summer we had the good tidings that a contract had been signed to build a 
railroad from Lethbridge to the City of Great Falls in Montana, United States; which, 
it is supposed, will make a very great demand for Lethbridge coal. We have but one out- 
let by rail at present and that is by the A.R. & C. Co's line [Alberta Railway & Coal 
Company] to Dunmore which is a narrow gauge line, so that the coal must be transferred 
at Dunmore from one car to another which is very expensive. Consequently the develop- 
ment of the coal business here has been much retarded. The prospects of another outlet 
is causing quite a building boom in Lethbridge; the probability is that the population 
will be doubled this year. 


I am thinking of doing some building but am not quite certain whether I shall or 
not. I am partly prepared to do so, and I will tell you just how I happened to be so. 
My second son was seventeen last July and he expected the same treatment his brother 
had, that is he expected to be allowed to go away to work or to get wages at home, and 
I gave him a cow to pay him for staying home from July to the first of April. Now he 
has ten head of cattle, but he has been a good lad, his time has been taken up entirely 


with the cattle. Vv 


Very early this spring, a man who was leaving this part of the country offered 
to sell me a team of horses, harness and wagon, quite as good as new and I bought it; 
and as we turn the cows out to pick their own living by day and have very little else 
to do, I started my son and the team and wagon to pick up boulder stones on the river 
and coulee banks; about half a mile distant at the nearest point, and to haul them home 
so as to sell them in summer when building is in full swing. We are not advanced enough 
to build stone houses, they are all wood, but all who can afford it put frame houses on 
stone foundations, otherwise the sills would rot. 


The foundation is usually about a foot or foot and a half in the ground and a- 
bout the same above. We have enough stone to build a very large house and as we have a 
team and wagon we shall be able to haul the sand, water, lime, and lumber, and to dig 
foundations and cellar; in short we can do all the work of the building except to lay 
the stone in the wall, the woodwork, and plastering. I should have to pay the stone 
mason by the cord first for laying the stone. 


As I said before, last spring was very dry, in fact so dry in the absence of 
snow which is generally driven by the wind so as to fill up the low places on the prai- 
rie which are flooded for weeks in spring, and are called hay swamps some of which are 
two or three hundred acres each, and some very small, that there was no hay nearer than 
on a ridge from thirty to sixty miles distant [the Milk River Ridge]. The rain came 
soon enough to make very good crops in the garden except a very few early potatoes, of 
which I had about three quarter of an acre nearly a failure, but later ones turned out 
splendidly, a sample of two varieties that grew in my garden were shown to Lord Stanley 
the Governor General when he went through here last fall. They weighed over two and 
one half pounds each. Everything from the garden sold at a very good price; cabbage 
was eight cents a pound. In a few minutes one morning before breakfast I cut one bag 
of cabbage which weighed over one hundred pounds and fetched more than nine dollars. I 
carry it all to the grocery stores and they retail it. 


When fall came I bought seven tons of hay for one hundred dollars but it rained 
so that the man got the greatest part of his hay spoiled and only brought me one load 
about three and a half tons and that was nearly spoiled after we got it in, but we got 
through the winter very well, but of course we do not feed at all, only the cows we are 
milking in the winter and a few small calves, all others stay from three to six or seven 
miles away where there is good shelter in the coulee, and plenty of grass on both sides; 
the boys go over once or twice a week just to see that they are alright. You may wonder 
how they can haul hay that distance and sell it at that price; I will tell you, they 
fastened three or four heavy wagons together with chains, that is just the running gear 
of the wagon without the box or body as you call it, instead of which they put on a hay 
rack on each set of wheels, the rack may be twenty-four or twenty-six feet long and from 
twelve to sixteen feet wide; or it may be much smaller. Now with three or four of those 
big wagons chained together and drawn by from twelve to sixteen horses, one man brings 
in from twelve to sixteen tons at a time, and it is only the man's labour that counts 
here; as soon as the haying is over the horses are turned out until they are wanted next 
year; in this way a man may make a thousand dollars or more in a season just by haying. 


The next spring the horse men or freighters go out on the round up for four or 
six weeks or even more, taking with them three saddle horses each, two herdsmen, one to 
herd by day and the other by night, a tent to sleep in and another to cook and eat in, 
a cook stove and a wagon or two according to the size of the outfit to take provisions 
and other necessities. 


This last winter was the best I have seen in the country, the lowest point 
touched by the thermometer was sixteen below zero and only for one night. When the snow 
came it was quickly followed by a southwest wind which blew it away in the coulees, or 
melted it. Several times in December and January the young men who had leisure time 
were out on the town square [now Galt Gardens] playing cricket and other games with 


their coats off. 18 


I have engaged to give my son twenty-five dollars a month for one year from the 
first of April. I have no time to write more at present and so must conclude with best 
wishes, 


From Your Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 





Interior of Bentley's store, 
Lethbridge, about 1885. 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. Nov. lst, 1891 


My dear friend, 


As it is a little too windy to be pleasant to work in the garden I thought I 
could make time to write you a few lines just to let you know I am still in the land 
of the living, and to tell you how I am getting on. 


In the spring of last year an agent came here from the city of Toronto and 
started a branch of a building society that had recently been established in that city 
and I bought twenty-five shares for twenty-five dollars, and have to pay sixty cents a 
month for each share, for eight years when the shares will mature, and I shall draw the 
full amount, twenty-five one hundred dollar shares. I should not have bought those 
shares but for the building boom that was expected here last year; but my owning shares 
gave me the privilege of borrowing that sum of money from the society, and that decided 
the question of building the stone house which I referred to in my last letter. Just 
after writing that letter I signed a contract with a stone mason to build the house; 
the building is to be fifty-two feet long, and twenty-six feet wide, divided into two 
tenements with stone partitions between them; I furnished all material. I also fur- 
nished all other material for the building. 


The walls were up and the roof on and windows in early enough in the fall to 
begin the plastering before the frost came; and we had splendid weather until it was 
completed. The plaster is not on the walls; an air space being left between the wall 
and the plaster, about one and a half inches, that is to prevent the walls from getting 
damp in winter from frost. The material and work of plastering cost four hundred and 
twenty~six dollars. The stone is about two-thirds red granite boulders, and the bal- 
ance blue granite with a few others; I put all red in the front of the building except 
the corners and just round the doors and windows, and the window sills. I bought a few 
cords of a gray sandstone for that; the mortar for painting the front of the building 
was made red like the stone except just a joint about half an inch wide which is black, 
and people say it looks well, each tenement has four rooms on the ground floor, and 
four on the second; those on the second are eight feet high, and those on the first, 
nine feet; with one bay window in front of each, in fact they are exactly alike and the 
same size, and I am pleased to tell you that they are both rented at fifteen dollars a 
month each, but if they were half a mile nearer the centre of town I could get much 
more, I shall be very pleased however if I can keep them rented regularly at that fig- 
ure. 





North-West Mounted Police in riverbottom 
at Lethbridge, about 1885. 
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I had sent in an application to the building society to borrow two thousand 
five hundred dollars but the society was disorganized and that kind of business could 
not be transacted for some time and I waited for nearly a year before the money was 
sent up so that it was settled only last month; and I was paying six percent for the 
debts I had incurred. The lumber bill alone was eleven hundred dollars. When I think 
about it I wonder how people could have such confidence in me without knowing whether I 
had any money or not. I paid the mason within thirty days of his work being finished; 
and I had paid for plastering, and a considerable sum towards the carpenter's work, but 
there was painting more than one hundred dollars, and the tin work for roofing and other 
purposes, and several other debts that I had contracted so that the money was not suf- 
ficient to pay it all off. The whole of the property had to be mortgaged including the 
land and my residence. It was a great undertaking and perhaps a terrible mistake but 
that depends upon the future of the town. I shall have to pay thirty-seven dollars and 
fifty cents a month for eight years to the building society; that is the fifteen dol- 
lars a month to mature the shares which had to be transferred to the society, and twen- 
ty-two dollars a month interest; that is one and a half times as much for interest as 
for the principal. It really seems ridiculous to have to pay eighteen and a half per- 
cent per annum for the use of money and that is what it amounts to according to my cal- 
culation. 


We had abundance of rain and also of sunshine and great crops of all kinds but 
as we were going to be very busy about the building, I planted potatoes, mostly because 
there would be less work about it, and was fortunate enough to sell two hundred bushels 
for one hundred dollars while we were digging them, besides some that I had been sell- 
ing during the summer, but after that I could not sell them at any price. 


The boom that was on could cause many people to plant that would not otherwise 
have done so. I heard of one man a few miles away who had fourteen acres that he had 
left in the ground because it would not pay to take them out. I got mine all in the 
cellar and when I found that there was-no sale for them, I began to feed them to the 
milk cows and in this way I made very good use of them. The cows did very well, I 
think quite as well as when we fed them with bran. In this way we disposed of more 
than twenty tons during the winter. Hay was also very plentiful and as I had a team 
and wagon I bought hay for two dollars a ton, on the prairie four or five miles out, 
the man I bought it from, cut it, raked it in heaps, and put it on my wagon, so I got 


in more than twenty tons; the cows did well, and everything except potatoes sold very 
well. 


There was not a house where Lethbridge now stands in the spring of 1885. It 
was during that summer the railway was made from Dunmore on the C.P.R. to Lethbridge. 
Within three years from the building of the first house there were four churches and 
four resident ministers here. And then the town was dull for a time until the spring 
of last year, when the Great Falls and Canada Railway was begun. 


The railroad that was built last year is called the Great Falls and Canada, and 
was begun at Great Falls and finished at Lethbridge. All material was bought and 
brought from the States so that the building of the road had but very little effect 
here, and before it was completed coal was found in Montana, only about seven miles 
from the city of Great Falls and near the main line of the Great Northern Railway, and 
that Company got possession of the coal and are running the mine, which made it look 
bad for the Lethbridge Coal Company. 


The Great Northern are building a branch line which will cross the G.F. & C. 
road about one hundred miles this side of the city and as our coal is very superior to 
theirs it is expected that the branch line will use Lethbridge coal, but unfortunately 
our road is a narrow gauge line and the other a broad gauge so that the coal cars cannot 
be taken on the other line, but the coal must be transferred from one car to the other 
to be taken east or west, which will increase the price of the coal and retard the sale. 
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Prairie fire in coulees 
at Lethbridge, about 1885. 


Charles Alexander Magrath, Land Commissioner 
of the Galt Company and first Mayor of Lethbridge. 





We had a very good season this last summer but there being more competition the 
prices decline. One great advantage we get from the Great Falls road coming here is 
that we get all kinds of fruit in season from the States on the Pacific coast much 
cheaper than we could get them from British Columbia. 


We expect some time to get the road from Dunmore extending westward over the 
Rocky Mountains and down into British Columbia, then we shall get fruit cheaper still. 


I believe that a small portion of southern Alberta and western Assiniboia is the 
only district in the Canadian Territories that is subject to drought. It is really too 
dry to be considered a farming country, but I do not think there is a better ranching 
country on the continent, and with our very mild winters and extremely fertile soil a 
great system of irrigation may some day make it the garden plot of all the Territories. 


I got in a fine lot of hay this season. Now I think it about time to quit 
writing and will conclude with best wishes from, 


Your Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 


Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. Jan. 1, 1894. 


My dear old friend, 


I suppose you have been thinking before now that I should never write to you 
again, but I know you will excuse me when I explain to you how very little time I have 
for writing. 


I think I last wrote you in Nov. 1891. On the fifteenth of that month snow fell 
to the depth of six or eight inches, and frost set in and we had real winter weather, 
and what made it still worse was that one warm day the snow thawed on the top and then 
froze again so suddenly that there was a scale of ice on it and the poor cattle could 
not get at the grass except just a little on the high coulee banks where the wind had 
blown it off; it went on like that for seven weeks until Jan. lst when the chinook wind 
came up and took it all away in short order. 


One night toward the end of November some of our cattle would not face the north 
wind to come home, but turned down at the coulee to the river where there is good shel- 
ter, and on the third day I started out to hunt them, and soon found four cows dead in 
a well. They had crowded in a barn for shelter, and the well in the corner of the barn 
had got uncovered. One of the cows I had bought not long before for seventy-five dol- 
lars. We covered up the well and nailed boards across the doors but someone took them 
off, and on Christmas eve a policeman called and told my wife that there was a cow ina 
very bad condition in the same barn. I was away at the time and when I came home it 
was too late to do anything, but next morning I got three other men to go with me to 
help get the cow out of the fix she was in but we could not get her up out of the hole 
that she had got in. There was a large cellar for roots across the middle of the barn 
and two square holes in the floor, the cow had got one hind leg in the hole and could 
not get out, and as she was a very heavy cow we could not get her up so we cut the floor 
away and let her down in the cellar and found eight more in there that had gone down the 
same way. We cut the floor away enough to let them walk out but they were so far gone 
for want of food that we only saved one of them, and just in front of the barn was one 
that had fallen on the ice in the river and hurt herself so badly that she died. It was 
nearly supper time when we got home and we had no supper. Was it not a miserable way 
of spending Christmas Day? 


On the first of January it began to change and the prairie was very soon splash- 
ed over with water instead of snow. On the fifteenth of January winter set in again 
and lasted until the beginning of April. It was such a winter as the Indians had no 
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Cattle and cowboys on range 
near Lethbridge, about 1890. 
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Oxen in riverbottom at 
Lethbridge, about 1885. 
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Galt Hospital, Lethbridge, about 1891, 
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at the barracks in Lethbridge, 

now the Civic Centre. About 1905. 


record of. After the first two weeks we began to feed the cattle with hay and kept it 
up thinking that it could not last much longer until the hay was nearly all gone; then 
we turned some over to the coulee and got bran to feed the balance but they got weak 
and when the grass began to spring up three or four more died. One of them I paid 
seventy-five dollars for; but the worst of all Dollie died. I mean the one I bought at 
Dunmore, the best butter cow I ever saw. We got seventeen pounds of butter from her in 
one week at Woodpecker in her second season. If I had bought bran from the first and 
fed it with the hay, I need not have lost one, I mean from hunger. I lost thirty-six 
head of cattle altogether. 


The A.R. & C. Co. had a terrible time. Their road was blocked up with snow so 
that in March it took nearly three weeks for one train to go one hundred and nine miles; 
they employed every man they could get to go on the trains to keep the road clear of 
snow, paying extra for overtime and giving them their board. I made sixty dollars in 
one month that way. 


One of my tenants left the house in the fall and went to live nearer his busi- 
ness, and as my two younger sons were old enough to mind the cattle and help in the 
garden I still worked for the Company. The same tenant came back the next spring and 
rented the house for about eight months so I have had no difficulty so far in keeping 
up the monthly payments on the property. I would rather be working at home than for 
the Company, it is not half so monotonous, because at home when I get tired of one job 
I can change and a change is as good as a rest; but here it is one continuous rub from 
seven in the morning until twelve when the engine whistle blows for dinner; and again 
from one until six at night, the same monotonous rub. I live quite a mile from the work 
and have to sit down to breakfast at six o'clock summer and winter alike. It always 
takes an hour at night to get home, wash, and have supper, and then in winter I am too 
sleepy to read much, and in summer I work in the garden as long as I can see. 


We had a very favourable season last summer and what is more interesting still 
is that the C.P.R. has bought the A.R. & C. Co's line of rail from Dunmore to Leth- 
bridge, and during the past summer it was converted into a broad gauge line by the A.R. 
& C. Co. and then turned over to the C.P.R. whose cars came into Lethbridge on the 23rd 
of November; it made another little stir and boom here because the coal can be sold in 
eastern towns at a cheaper rate and for that reason it is expected that much of it will 
be sold. The C.P.R. has also obtained the Charter to extend this road westward through 
the Crow's Nest Pass and on into the great mining regions of British Columbia. When 
that extension is made it will not make a greater demand on Lethbridge coal for it is 
said that the district about that pass, and especially in the Pass, contains more coal 
per acre or mile than any other spot in the world, there being not only more beds one 
above another but thicker beds also than can be found elsewhere, but it will open up a 
splendid market for farm and garden produce from southern Alberta which at present is 
chiefly got from the States, and they have to pay duty for bringing it in. 


All departments of the A.R. & C. Co. were very busy but none more so than the 
store, and as soon as the extra work began last spring the manager asked for extra as- 
Sistance and they sent me in there and I have been working in the store ever since until 
now; and now I shall have to go back to my old job, that is on the Section, or keeping 
the road in good shape so as to prevent accidents. I am not working today, New Year's 
Day is as much a holiday here as Christmas Day. We have spent a very pleasant Christmas 
Season this year, as indeed we have every year that we have been in the country, except 
the one before referred ta. I have no more to tell you at present, so will conclude 
with best wishes from 


Your Sincere Friend 
Job Reed 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. January, 1897. 


My dear friend, 


It is a very long time since I wrote to you, but I have very little of interest 
that I could tell you and also very little time and so you must excuse it this time; 
and I do not think I shall keep you so long without a letter again for some years, for 
there are rumours afloat of wonderful developments here in southern Alberta in the near 
future; the first of which will be the building of the Crow's Nest Railroad from Leth- 
bridge westward to the great mining district of B. C. which will be started next spring. 


One of my houses was occupied for just twelve months and the other about two 
years then they were both vacant for a long time, and still I went on paying the monthly 
installments of thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents to clear the mortgage off my 
property. 


You may wonder how I could pay so much beside the tax and insurance without any 
rent from the houses; I will explain it to you. I still kept on working on the Section 
for a dollar and a half a day, and that was nearly always enough to make up the money to 
send away after paying my coal bill out of it. Now Section work is considered here to 
be the lowest of all common labour, but without reason, for it is very important that 
the track should be in good repair to prevent accidents, but work here in the yard is 
not all Section work, and is often very much harder than it would be out on the prairie. 
Of course a Section man's wage is lower than of any other labourer, but it is more reg- 
ular and rarely any loss of time through the weather; and a dollar and a half a day is 
not to be despised. I have just read of a firm in London that advertised for a clerk, 
wages to be thirty shillings a week, and got nine hundred and ninety-eight applications 
for the appointment. Just think of that, a thousand minus two intelligent and well 
educated Englishmen scampering over each other to catch the opportunity of working for 
thirty shillings a week, and out here Section men get thirty-seven shillings and six 
pence a week. But what will the nine hundred and ninety-seven disappointed ones do? 
Wait until something else turns up I suppose. In my opinion they would be better off 
here even if they had to work on the section for awhile until they could get a better 
job. When my two youngest sons were old enough to work I could not afford to pay them 
wages and so made them independent as I did the other two, and they had no desire to 
go and work away but stayed home and worked for me. They managed the garden and the 
cattle during the seven months beginning with April this year, they earned very good 
wages besides. In a town like Lethbridge some people would rather have a cow than buy 
milk, and as those cows are not allowed to roam about the town they must be taken out 
on the prairie to feed by day; that is what my boys have been doing for the last six 
years, and as we live a little out of town it is so much more convenient. They first 
milk our cows, open the gate of the cow pen and let them out to feed around, then they 
have breakfast, saddle up their horses and start off to town to gather the town cows 
and bring them out this far, then one of them goes out to herd the cattle and the other 
works in the garden until it is time to gather the cows and bring them in at night. 


The milk cows are taken to their homes to be milked and dry cows and young 
stock are kept here with ours at night; in this way the boys earn from sixty to eighty 
dollars a month or even more. Now you will understand that as we are all working we 
have to buy hay for the cows that are being milked in the winter, the other cattle stay 
over to the six mile coulee, so called because it is about six miles long. One of the 
boys rides over to the coulee once or twice a week in the winter to see that the cattle 
are all there, and they always go after a bad storm and hunt them up and bring them 
back if they get scattered; they rarely do. Now I suppose I must explain to you what a 
coulee is. 


The rivers in North America are very different from English rivers, in that 
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they flow through narrow deep valleys which are bounded by high banks varying in height 
from fifty to two or three hundred feet, almost perpendicular some places and at others 
gradually sloping back for a quarter of a mile or more. Here about one hundred miles 
from the mountains the river valleys, which are never called valleys, but river bottoms, 
vary in width from a quarter of a mile to about two miles, but they gradually get wider 
as you go farther from the mountains until you get fifteen hundred or two thousand miles 
out. There the river valleys are many miles wide. 


Now you will readily understand that where the earth is very soft on those banks 
such as sand it would wash down very rapidly with very hard rain, and after those places 
get back far enough and deep enough to drain the prairie of its surplus water they rap- 
idly get longer and deeper until they are as deep at the river as the river bottom. 
Those places are called coulees and they vary in length from a few hundred yards to 
eighty or a hundred miles, and in some places they stretch out in width to form valleys 
of considerable extent, I mean those very long ones. The banks in places near the river 
are perpendicular like the river banks, at other places they slope back gradually and 
are covered with brush wood making a fine shelter for cattle. Such is the six mile 
coulee where we have raised our cattle without ever feeding them at all after we turn 
them out as yearlings. 


That hard winter of 1891-92 proved to be not entirely an unmitigated evil for 
it taught the big ranchers, who lost heavily, the lesson that it is best to be prepared 
for anything that may happen, now they keep hay on hand to feed the old and poor cows 
in case of necessity. Snow does not hurt horses at all, they came through the hard win- 
ter in better condition than usual. 


When the C.P.R. was built the Dominion Government gave the Company twenty-five 


Stone duplex at 1252-1254 - 6th Avenue South, 
Lethbridge, built by Job Reed in 1899. 
The Reed farm home and garden are to the left. 
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Employees of the Alberta Railway and Coal Company, 
about 1890. William Reed is fourth from the left 
in the second row from the top. Robert Watson 

is at the far right, second row from the top. 


million acres of land; they were to take every alternate section on each side of the 
track for twenty miles back; but when the A.R. & C. Co. made their road from Dunmore to 
Lethbridge they were allowed to take alternate townships instead of alternate sections 
because it was assumed that the climate here in southern Alberta was too dry for farm- 
ing, that the land was only fit for stockraising; that it could be leased for that pur- 
pose better in large tracts than small ones. I suppose you know that what we call a 
section of land is a square mile and that a township is six miles square and contains 
thirty-six sections. 


About the year 1888 or 1889 a colony of Mormons came over from the State of 
Utah and settled about fifty miles south of Lethbridge and were eminently successful 
from the first. 


Being nearer the mountains than we are, and having more rain than we do, it was 
not necessary to do so much irrigating as they had to do in Utah, and they were so well 
satisfied with this country that a company was soon formed in Utah to buy the land 
grant of the A.R. & C. Co., and it was rumoured about here that they bought seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand acres upon condition that the A.R. & C. Co. could induce the 
government to give them the land in a solid block instead of alternate townships, and 
now it is expected that the irrigation canal will be made as soon as the Crow's Nest 
Railroad is built to give us a market for the farm and garden produce of Southern 
Alberta. 


I have found out recently those shares that I bought in the building society 
will not mature in eight years as the agent said they would, but as I have no written 
agreement to that effect I may have to go on paying for a year and a half or two years 
after the eight years have expired. The shareholders at Calgary are threatening the 
Society with a law suit in the matter. 


I do not find it necessary nor expedient .to work for the Company and longer and 
I have given it up and am at home with my family all the time. 





a 
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First Central School, Lethbridge, about 1896. 
Annie Reed is the girl with clasped hands 
standing to the left of the principal, Mr. McCaig. 


After my old friend Barnes had sold his eighty acres of land he bought the house 
and lot next his own and worked on for the Company and during a time of depression he 
bought a house and two lots on the other side of his first house for six hundred dol- 
lars, another lot with a shack (or small house) on it, then he had four houses and five 
lets in a block, and not far from the centre of the town, but as he had previously taken 
up a homestead about five miles north of town and built a house on it, he had to bor- 
row the money to pay for the town property he had bought, but in order to get enough 
money from the loan company to pay for the two fresh houses he had to mortgage the first 
two and was paying principal and interest by monthly instalments as I am, and some time 
after when in another depression his houses were mostly vacant and he living out on his 
ranch sold the whole of the four houses and five lots for next to nothing. 


One corner of his quarter section, that is his homestead, is on the river bot- 
tom, and he has bought about two hundred acres of the bottom that is next his homestead. 
He has also bought ten acres of coal from the Dominion Government. The coal vein is a 
few feet higher than the river bottom and if he can make it profitable to haul the coal 
to town he intends to buy the whole quarter section. 


In June last year we had a general election and the old party that held the 
reins of Government for eighteen years went out of power as was pretty generally ex- 
pected; and the party which had been in the cold shade of opposition for the same time 
were returned to power, a new party and mostly new and untried men, and they seemed to 
be trying to prove themselves worthy of the confidence placed in them, for they called 
the Parliament together for a fall session, and one of the first acts passed was a 
grant of a bonus of about three million dollars to the C.P.R. to build the Crow's Nest 
railway, which is to be started in the spring. 


We expect of course to have another little building boom here in Lethbridge 
next summer, through the building of the road, for it will have to be started from here. 


I think this is as much as you can expect me to write on a holiday and so I will 
close with best wishes from 


Your Sincere Friend 


Job Reed 
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No. 3 mine, Alberta Railway & Coal Company, 
about 1890. Owen Delaney is driving the team. 


Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. Jan. lst, 1900 


My dear friend, 


Once more I have decided that you should derive some pleasure from our having 
a holiday, that is if you can take pleasure in reading about this new country. 


I told you in my last letter that the railroad was to be extended westward the 
next spring and so it was. The surveyors started from here to mark and peg out the 
road bed before the snow got off the ground. 


In June the contractors started grading the road, that is making the road bed 
ready to lay the sleepers and rail on it, and the work was pushed vigorously on all 
summer and as much as possible during the winter; and the road was completed in about 
two years through the Crow's Nest Pass and on about two hundred miles in the mountain- 
ous and mining regions of British Columbia, and there it terminates at present. We are 
hoping that it would be built right on to the Pacific Coast so that Lethbridge would be 
on the great transcontinental railway, and so it will be at some future time, there can 
be no doubt about that for it would make the C.P.R. three hundred miles shorter from 
ocean to ocean than it is now. It has opened up one of the greatest mining regions in 
the world to Canadian commerce and to Canadian and Foreign Capitals; for until that 
road was built nearly all the farm produce used in that region was brought in from the 
United States by means of steamboats on the Columbia River; and had to pay a heavy duty 
for coming that way. The ore that was mined in that region was shipped to the States 
to be smelted; and now they are building smelters several places and starting coal 
mines and building coke ovens, not only to supply those new smelters but also to ship 
it to the smelters in the States in very large and increasing quantities, for the coke 
they use is brought across the continent from Pennsylvania. The irrigation scheme to 
which I referred has also materialized and the first canal of one hundred miles is well 
on the way to completion. [This was the irrigation scheme that resulted in water ar- 
riving at Lethbridge on September 4, 1900. The Company involved was the Canadian 
North-West Irrigation Company.] It was started last spring from the St. Mary's Fiver 
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not far from the town of Cardston, that is the principal town of the Mormon settlement 
that I told you about in a former letter. It is named from Mr. Card the first presi- 
dent of the Colony, and is quite a flourishing town considering the distance they are 
from a railway. 


They had a cheese factory for a few years and supplied southern Alberta with 
cheese to a considerable extent, but they found it more profitable to be raising cat- 
tle. 


The mormons seem to be the only people who know just exactly how to go out 
properly organized, trained, disciplined, and equipped to occupy the waste places so 
as to replenish and subdue the earth. 


The man who gets the contract for making the canal is only an agent of the 

Mormon Church, You may think it strange perhaps that a Church should take a contract 
to make a canal one hundred and fifteen miles long; but to me nothing seems more nat- 
ural. This is the kind of church that the Christian Church was intended by its found- 
er and its followers to be; a socialistic and communistic brotherhood. I think, ac- 
cording to the New Testament, that Jesus Christ referred to the Kingdom of God about 

a hundred times, and I think that every time he meant a natural and temporal church, 
this great brotherhood. 


I am not a Mormon and I am not liable to become one but a Methodist Minister, 
who lived at Cardston two or three weeks, told me that the Mormon Church must be the 
most perfectly organized church upon earth; and I think it is the only one that bears 
any resemblance to that great communistic brotherhood that was established at Jerusalem 
nineteen centuries ago by the lowly carpenter, and which was destroyed three centuries 
later by Constantine the Great, in that it is the only one that I know of which takes 
note of the temporal affairs of its members as well as the Spiritual. This Mormon 
Church will be paid for making the canal, in land; and its contractors, sub-contractors, 
and even single men will have to take land as wages to a large extent. 


It is expected that the whole of southern Alberta, at least as far north as. 
where the Lethbridge district begins, that is about ten miles south of here, will be 
settled by Mormons; this seems to be the grand secret of the marvelous growth of the 
Mormon Church all over the world, that is to a great extent a co-operative brotherhood. 


Some time next year the general election for the Dominion Parliament takes 
place, and the great guns of the party in power are going over the country telling the 
people what great things they have done since they came into power three years ago, and 
the leaders of the Opposition are going around to say how much greater things they 
would have done had they been in power. It was made known here that the Honourable 
Minister of the Interior, with our representative and two or three others would hold a 
public meeting one night in October and the irrigation Company organized an outing to 
take those gentlemen out to see the canal that was being made and to introduce them to 
the new settlers. They also invited a good number of citizens of Lethbridge to go out 
with them and your friend was one of the crowd; it was in October and splendid weather; 
the distance about twenty-five miles, and lunch was ready for the whole party by the 
time we got there; it was served in the tent that the workmen got their meals in. The 
Place [Magrath] is really a town which has been built up since last April, for there 
was not a single settler in the whole district before the Mormon Colony came last spring 
not only to make the canal but to settle the whole country and build towns and villages 
and they are doing it in proper order. 


They had streets laid out with fine stores and residences on each side of the 
street in course of construction and large warehouses where everything that was neces- 
sary for founding a new colony was stored away. In the centre of the town is a large 
building that will be used at present as a church, school, lecture hall, and for other 
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Lunch being over the Lethbridge party repaired to this church which was already 
occupied by some of the leaders of the Colony, such as the President, Apostle, Bishop, 
Members of the Council, and the Church choir. They had a fine organ in the building, 
and after giving a sample of their music and singing, the settlers from the country 
came pouring in until the house was crowded, and scores of men outside who had come to 
hear the speeches of the politicians. 


We did not return by the same trail as we went out but passed through the set- 
tlement and saw miles and miles of wire fence and stacks of wheat and other grain in 
all directions, and heard of thousands of bushels of wheat that had been threshed al- 
ready, and grown upon land that had never been ploughed until last spring. 


If we could depend on having such seasons as we had last summer there would be 
no need for irrigation at all, and for my part I never acknowledged that there was so 
much need of it as is generally supposed. I have grown very good crops in seasons that 
were called dry ones, and in very good seasons I have grown extremely heavy crops such 
as would astonish English farmers; and such as could only be grown in well managed gar- 
dens under the most favourable conditions. I send east nearly every year and get a 
pound or two of some new variety of potatoes and plant them in the best spot of the gar- 
den and where potatoes have not been planted for a long time just to see what crop I 
can get. One year I cut one pound of potatoes down to single eyes for planting and put 
them in a drill or rank just two feet from the next drill, and made them stretch out 
forty five feet in the drill so they occupied just ninety superficial feet, and yielded 
a crop that weighed eighty-seven pounds. Since that I got seven hundred and eighty- 
five pounds of potatoes from eight pounds of seed. 


I have grown onions that weighed a pound and three quarters each, but they were 
a very large sort, and I gave the seed a start under glass early and planted them out 
as soon as the ground was ready. Standing in a bed of cabbage I cut the four nearest 
to me, just the hard heads without a loose leaf and they weighed sixty-five pounds; we 
always have abundance of manure and more than we can use close at hand. 


The secret in growing a crop in a dry season is in keeping the ground stirred 
frequently two or three times a week if possible. 


From your old friend 


Job Reed 





Laying track North West Coal & 
Navigation Company line, in 1890. 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada. Jan. lst, 1901. 


My Dear Friend, 


Once more I am about to give you some information about this great country. When 
the Crow's Nest Railway was being built the prophets of evil here were predicting that 
it would ruin Lethbridge; for the coal in the Pass is found in larger quantities, and in 
greater varieties of qualities than any other place in the world; and that it would 
knock Lethbridge coal out of the market for all time, but they were mistaken, the demand 
for Lethbridge coal has gone on increasing and is liable to with increasing settlement. 


The new Mormon town I told you of in my last letter is called Magrath after the 
land commissioner of the irrigation company. In the spring another new town was built 
by the Mormons at Stirling Station on the Great Falls Railroad about twenty-two miles 
from Lethbridge and just at the terminus of the irrigation canal. The Company has 
stated that it would not pay them to bring their canal any nearer to Lethbridge than 
that, but they would carry it on eastward because between Stirling and Lethbridge there 
is a rising ground of about twenty feet. This caused almost a panic here and finally 
the town voted a bonus of thirty thousand dollars to make a branch ditch in to Leth- 
bridge; which was done during the summer and the water came in town in September. The 
Company agreed to bring the water to the East end of town, and the town council had to 
get the ditches made through the streets for distributing the water, which made quite a 
busy summer, for the street had to be graded in several places, that is the high places 
had to be pared down and the low places filled up so as to make a general slope toward 
the river on the west side of the town. 


The A.R. & C. Co. gave five thousand dollars for planting trees on the side of 
the streets and round the town square [Galt Gardens], the square is about twelve or per- 
haps sixteen acres, which was reserved for recreation and sports, and now there will be 
a border twenty feet wide of wood, trees, and shrubs planted on each side of it. When 
a town is surveyed in a new country like this the streets are all laid out so as to 
intersect each other at right angles, one lot extending north and south, the other east 
and west. All the front streets are one hundred feet wide which allows ample space for 
a row of trees on each side; and it seems as though Lethbridge will be one of the pleas- 
antest towns in the Territories. The thirty thousand dollars had to be borrowed and 
paid back in annual installments, with interest on the unpaid balance, and the time of 
the town council was taken up to a great extent in devising some means of paying it 
without taking out of the general municipal tax. 


One of the wealthiest men in town proposed that those who use the water just to 
beautify the town should have it free, and those who use it for commercial purposes 
should pay for it, that is, that the rich men who use the water to water their lawns, 
trees, shrubs, and flower gardens, shall have it free, while a working man, who wants 
to grow vegetables for his own use or a few to sell, must pay for the water. This is 
just how things are managed the world over, the governing class always exempt themselves 
from paying tax as much as possible, and then collect it from the working classes in 
such ways that they do not perceive it. One party wanted free water, and the other par- 
ty wanted a special frontage tax on town lots facing the ditch. It caused quite an 
agitation and the climax was reached when a working man on the town council proposed 
that all the town lots should be assessed at the same value for the special tax to pay 
for the water ditch. That called forth the following letter from your friend which 
appeared in the Lethbridge News about the end of September, and that settled the matter, 
for on the next nomination day the first Monday in December every candidate for the 
council was pledged to give free water. 
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Delivery rig, City Bakery, about 1895. City Bakery about 1895, 


Dear Sir: 


If you will kindly find space in your News for a few lines you will greatly 
oblige me as I want to show the working men of Lethbridge how beautifully their interest 
is being looked after in the town council chamber by two real live working men. These 
two gentlemen seem to have conceived the idea of levying a special tax upon land only 
for the purpose of paying all expenses in connection with irrigation. So far so good. 
But we are to have an equal assessment on all lots, and one of these gentlemen sought to 
have a by-law passed to that effect, but failing to get his law passed he got a resolu- 
tion passed and sent to the town solicitor for advice, with the result a firm of eminent 
barristers~-at-law were at their wits end to know what could be meant by equal assess- 
ment, and no wonder, for a more outrageous proposition has never been conceived by the 
mind of man. What they must mean by equal assessment is, that the assessment on a lot 
which is now assessed at twenty-five dollars shall be raised to seven hundred and fifty 
dollars to make it equal to the assessment on the front lots; or else that the assess- 
ment on the front street lots shall be reduced to twenty-five dollars to be equal to 
the other lot. In either case the poor man who owned a lot worth twenty-five dollars 
would pay the same amount of tax as a rich man who owned a lot worth ten thousand dol- 
lars. The reason given by those two gentlemen for this monstrous proposition is that 
the owner of a lot on the front street cannot use the water and therefore he derives no 
benefit from it. The hypothesis is wrong, and therefore all conclusions drawn from it 
must be wrong. 


The benefit of land owners from irrigation ditches must be in proportion to the 
increased value of their lots, but the increased value of a lot half a mile back from 
the main street will be infinitesimal when compared to the increased value of a lot on 
that street. I think there are two good reasons why every honest man should resist 
this equal assessment. The first reason is that all lots a little way back from the 
main street are already assessed at twice their value. The second reason is that lots 
on the main street are only assessed at one tenth part of their real value. A few weeks 
ago four acres were sold for four hundred dollars at the east end of town and to ry cer- 
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tain ! nowledge the acre lots adjoining or divided only by an imaginary street, have been 
assesced at two hundred and seventy-five dollars a lot ever since the town started. 


Some time last summer I called at a store on the main street, occupied at that 
time by a clock maker, and now used as a fruit and candy store. It was raining at the 
time and there were pans spread round on the floor to catch the water that was coming 
through the roof. As I entered the man looked at me and said this is a nice place to 
live in, is it not? And have to pay fifteen dollars a month rent for it. Yes, a mere 
hole, just eight feet wide, that is one third of a town lot. On finding that the man 
was really in earnest and as I thought speaking the truth, I put on a bold face and went 
to the occupant of the other part of the lot and said "Pray Sir, do not think me very 
rude, but it would be extremely interesting to me to know what rent you have to pay for 
this house." "Well," said the man, "I will tell you. When I asked the owner what rent 
he expected for this house he said, 'Oh, nothing, I do not value it in anything, it is 
not worth anything; but you will have to pay twenty-five dollars a month for the stand.' 
So that it is the stand I am paying for, not the house, and I am content to pay it that 
way, the stand is worth the money to me." This landowner then is getting forty dollars 
a month as rent for one town lot, that is six percent per annum interest on eight thous- 
and dollars, which is five hundred dollars more than ten times the assessment, which is 
seven hundred and fifty dollars. I suppose that nobody will deny that six percent on 
money invested in land is as good as ten or even twelve percent on money invested in 
house property, because houses begin to decay as soon as they are built and are liable 
to be burned up at any time, while the land is indestructable. 


But for the sake of argument let us suppose that the house I have referred to is 
actually worth two hundred and fifty dollars, and let us deduct from the rent ten per- 
cent interest on that value, that is twenty-five dollars; the rent on that lot will be 
$455.00, which is six percent interest on seven thousand five hundred and eighty-three 
dollars, more than ten times the assessment. I know that somebody will be liable to say 
surely nobody would be stupid enough to pay that price for a town lot. Stupid indeed, 
it would be a wise man who bought it at that price and the man who sold it would be a 
confounded fool. What would he do with the money, eat it? If he did that his principal 
would diminish daily, but as it is now, he can live on that interest, and will be able 
to live better on it as time rolls on for as the principal will increase continually so 
the interest will increase at the same ratio. 


True the man might take the money and start off on a wild goose chase searching 
for some other place in which to invest his money, and he might travel the world over 
and spend the whole of his money in travelling expenses and yet never find another 
place in which his money could be invested so safely, so wisely, and so well as it is 
in that one town lot. In like manner it may be shown that the proprietors of the Downer 
Block after deducting from their rents a sufficient sum to pay ten percent on the cost 
of the building, together with tax and insurance, will have enough left to pay six per- 
cent on fifteen thousand dollars the value of the two lots. The two vacant lots on the 
corner opposite the Downer Block are certainly worth as much as those two upon which 


that block stands, and therefore they are worth fifteen thousand dollars, which is just 
ten times the assessment. 


I have no time to write more at present and so must conclude with best wishes 
from, 


Yours Very Sincerely, 


Job Reed 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T., 
Canada. Jan. lst, 1902 


My dear friend, 


I forgot to tell you in my last letter that the Great Northern Railway Co. had 
bought the Great Falls and Canada Road up to the International line, and leased the 
part this side of the line for ninety-nine years, and converted it into a broad gauge 
road, so that the Great Northern, one of the largest and most successful roads in the 
U.S. are running the road; and it is rumoured that they will extend the road northward 
as far as Calgary, about two hundred miles, so that Lethbridge is liable to become not 
only a great railway centre but the distributing point for Southern Alberta; the A.R. & 
C. Co. still have running power over the South road as far as Stirling, twenty-two 
miles; but you may wonder how they can run the narrow gauge engines and cars on the 
broad gauge road, I will tell you. They have three rails on the road and the narrow 
gauge engines run on one of the outside rails and on the middle one, the reason of that 
is they are building a narrow gauge road from Stirling West and Southwest through the 
irrigated district to Cardston and it is said that their charter is to go through the 
mountains into B.C. west of Cardston and also to make a branch line Northwest from 
Magrath to some other pass in the mountains. They have power also to extend the road 
East and Northeast through the districts that will be irrigated in the near future. The 
Company has bought five hundred [thousand] acres of land from the Dominion Government 
just East of their railway land grant. The purchase price is three dollars an acre. 
The Government gives them back five hundred thousand dollars for the work they have al- 
ready done, and five hundred thousand more for what they agree to do in the future, so 
the land will only cost them one dollar an acre, and they are pledged not to charge 
more than five dollars an acre to settlers after it is irrigated. They were mean enough 
to charge twenty-five dollars an acre here, close to Lethbridge for the land that cost 
them nothing, and even ten or twelve miles out they charge from eight to fifteen dollars 
according to the location and quality of land; that is for the land that can be irri- 
gated. The parts that cannot be irrigated they sell cheaper for grazing purposes. The 
irrigation Company have established a model farm about two miles South of town and got 
an expert from one of the irrigated districts of the States to manage it for them. [The 
expert was William Harmon Fairfield, later Superintendent of the Lethbridge Experimental 
Station.] It was started last spring and I think the manager got a little disheartened 
during the very hot time last summer. Perhaps he had never worked on land before that 
had just been ploughed for the first time, and somebody advised him to come and see my 
garden, and he did so and told me that he should go back better satisfied with the 
country than he had been up to that time. I have been accustomed to sow a little man- 
gle, swede, field carrot, and other field crop seed for the last few years, since we 
have had an agriculture society here, just to put a sample in at the show in the fall; 





The Square (now Galt Gardens) and Fifth Street 
between First and Second Avenues South, 
Lethbridge, about 1905. 
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and that gentleman said he had never seen such large roots before so early in the sea- 
son. I suppose I need not tell you that I came out alright here at our little exhibi- 
tion as I have generally done in the past. This last Fall I took a little over thirty- 
five percent of the money that was paid as prizes for garden vegetables and field roots. 


Hundreds of settlers who come here to buy irrigated farms never buy them; they 
see splendid crops where no water has been applied and they think it is foolish to pay 
several dollars an acre for land and then have to pay one dollar an acre every year for 
water for that part of the farm which they irrigate, if crops can be grown without it, 
and so they go to the land office and pay ten dollars as an entrance for a homestead 
of a quarter section of free grant land. In this way large tracts of land are being 
settled on, that have always been considered too dry for farming, but it is not here 
near a town, because the Company owns all the land this east side of the river. 


Settlement is gradually extending southward from Calgary. There are a few set- 
tlers as far south as High River, that is about fifty or sixty miles north of Leth- 
bridge. I thought last summer that it was about time for us to be getting homesteads 
and accordingly we started off to hunt a good spot, four of us; but we knew pretty well 
where to go, for one of my sons and son-in-law knew the country west of the river well, 
and I had been that way once before, so in October we made entries for six quarter 
sections, one each for myself and four sons and one for my daughter's husband, alto- 
gether nine hundred and sixty acres. 


We had the whole of section twenty-two, and the East half of section sixteen in 
the same township; the East side of section sixteen is the same straight line as the 
West side of Section twenty-two, so that the two touch at the corner diagonally. The 
river crosses the sections diagonally, and the southeast corner of section twenty-two 
is just on the top of the bank about from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet above 
the river bottom, and the southeast corner of section sixteen also comes near the bank 
which leaves a triangular piece of section fifteen just three hundred and fifty-seven 
acres in extent between our land and the river, but that being an odd section is owned 
by a railway Company and is not for sale at present, but we shall have to keep a good 
look out for it, and buy it as soon as it is put on the market, otherwise we shall not 
be able to get to the river for water. 


The scenery from the high bank looking down into the river bottom is charming 
all the way along there; for the most part it is heavily timbered, but there is one 
little spot of about twenty or twenty-five acres-just below the southeast corner of 
section twenty-two, that is my quarter on which I will build my house if I ever get a 
chance to buy it. It is a part of section fifteen, which is not for sale at present, 
and it is a delightful spot just like an English Meadow with the river as it's boundary 
for about two hundred yards with wood the other sides. I think you will now understand 
that the half of section sixteen which we have been entered for is just half a mile 
farther west than our other homesteads on section twenty-two, and that if I could get 
the east half of section twenty-one our fence on the west side would be one straight 
line two miles in length. All the odd numbered sections are railroad land; and I have 
written to the agent in Winnipeg to know the price and find that it is thirteen dollars 
an acre. I think if I cannot buy the part of section fifteen which I want, in the 
spring, I will buy the east half of section twenty-one, for we want to make our ranch 
as complete as we can now, while the land is cheap. 


I think it is about time to stop now, but if all goes well at the ranch you may 
expect to hear some time next winter what we have been doing there during the year. 


I remain, 
Yours Sincerely, 


Job Reed 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Canada, Jan. 15, 1903 


My dear friend, 


Once more I have found time to give you some account of our year's doings in 
Alberta, but I have to make it a little retrospective at the beginning, for I omitted 
to tell you some things in my last letter which I intended to. Before the Crow's Nest 
Road was completed the Crow's Nest Coal and Coke Co. were on the ground building a 
town, opening up coal mines and building coke ovens. The town is named Fernie, and is 
beyond the summit of the mountains and therefore in B.C. Before many months had passed 
they were producing more coke than the new smelters in that district could use and the 
balance was shipped to Montana via Lethbridge. Here it had to be transferred to the 
narrow gauge cars to go south, and in Montana again it had to be transferred again to 
the broad gauge cars which made it too expensive for it to compete successfully with 
coke coming from Pennsylvania. 


Then the Great Northern built a branch line through the valley between the 
mountain chains to take the coke right from Fernie, which soon made the little town a 
big one. Since that two other coal mining towns have been built up in the pass, they 
are in Alberta, one is named Frank and the other Blairmore. I may tell you something 
about them later on. 


Since I told you anything about my old friend Barnes he has bought the balance 
of the river bottom, about five hundred acres in all, and more land on the top. I do 
not know how much, but somewhere between one and two thousand acres I believe. He has 
also bought a quarter section of coal and has laid rails on an incline about two or 
three hundred yards to get the coal up out of the river bottom instead of hauling it 
up round the coulee about a mile and a half. They use a long cable and drum worked by 
two horses to get it up, but he is talking about getting a small engine to work it. He 
is competing with the A.R. & C. Co. on a small scale, not only delivering coal about 
town, but he has shipped a few car loads westward over the Crow's Nest Railroad although 
he had to haul it in here by wagon and load it on the cars here. If he could get rails 
laid down to his place he could make a good thing of it. 


The irrigation Company has sold a very large tract of land to a Mormon "million- 
aire" [Jesse Knight] who will use what cannot be irrigated for stockraising and bring in 
a new colony of Mormons to occupy the balance. It is said they will build a large sug- 
ar factory and grow sugar beets enough to run the factory; anyway the company gave beet 
seed to some of the settlers round here last spring and asked them to grow just a few, 
so that they might send away some samples to get them tested to see what percentage of 
sugar they contain; they were sent to different places in the States and in Canada, and 
all gave in the report that the percentage was very high. 


By crossing over the river bridge here at Lethbridge we get on a tract of land 
bounded on all sides by rivers, it's area is somewhere between nine hundred and fifty 
thousand and a million acres, and up to about ten or twelve years ago it was practically 
occupied by one ranching company which had several thousand cattle on it that had been 
driven over from Montana. 


The owners of the cattle are said to be millionaires who live away down in the 
State of Missouri. They did not own the land and had not leased it, and as neither 
cattle or land had ever been taxed, the profit of this big ranch went right out of the 
country; and there was ample space for hundreds of families on the river bottoms of 
that district alone. 


Since that time the Government of the Territories has taxed all land that is 
settled, and that is near settlement. The Hudson's Bay Co. and the C.P.R. refusec to 
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pay and carried the case to the courts. Finally they compromised the matter for the 
past end agreed to pay up in the future. 


The first thing in the Spring my son and son-in-law went to the ranch to see 
where we could get posts for fencing purposes and found five and six hundred acres of 
it had been fenced during the winter by a man who probably had several hundred cattle 
and perhaps a hundred or two of horses on the prairie and had never owned or leased a 
foot of land, and had never paid any tax. He had probably heard the land had been en- 
tered for, and thought by putting a great obstacle in the way he could scare away set— 
tlers. The fence was not on the section line at all, and if we bought it we should 
have to move it. We could force him by law to move it, but he is much stronger financi~ 
ally than we are, and as we wanted to be friendly with our neighbours, we bought it and 
paid the full value for it. I then wrote about getting the East half of Section twenty- 
one and found the price had gone up from three to four dollars per acre during the 
winter; but I intended to buy it, and one son started to dig post holes on the North 
and West so as to move the other fence back to the outside of it. A week or two after 
I sent a bank draft to Winnipeg to pay the first instalment on the land and got it re- 
turned, the land had just been sold to our neighbour, and toward fall it was rumoured 
about that he had also bought that part of section fifteen between our land and the 
river, so that we were cut off from the prairie at the back and from the river in 
front. I had already tendered for a piece of government land on the river that just 
touched the South East corner of our land. I then wrote to Winnipeg and asked if my 
part of section fifteen and twenty-three on the West side of the river had been sold, 
and got a reply that it had not; and as I had been disappointed in the matter of section 
twenty-one I could buy that. 


I got a bank draft and sent it the same day to pay the first instalment on that, 
three hundred and fifty-seven acres of section fifteen, and sent my letter to my son-in-~ 
law at the ranch, who came down the next day and sent away the money for a hundred and 
eleven acres of section twenty-three. Before we got any reply about either the govern- 
ment land or the railway land our neighbour had run a fence between section fifteen and 
sixteen, and cut sixteen off from the river, and our cattle on section twenty-two, off 
from section sixteen. He had been depending upon a local sub-agent here at MacLeod 
telling him when section fifteen was put upon the market, so that he might have the 
first chance; whereas I had written to headquarters and before we got a reply from Win- 
nipeg, I heard from Ottawa that my tender for the government land was accepted; so that 
we own the river front for nearly three miles, with all the timber on it. Our neigh- 
bour had been foolish enough to squat on a stock-raising reserve, and to build a house 
and stables, and cow shed, knowing that it was illegal and that he was liable to be 
ordered to move off at any time. When he built there it was a peninsula of about fifty 
acres but since that time the river has cut through the neck of the peninsula and left 
him with about four or five acres, so that he cannot possibly get out or in without 
crossing our land. 


Imagine if you can, his consternation when one day in December he saw our boys 
hauling the house from where we had built it on Section twenty-two down on the river 
bottom on Section fifteen, which he made sure of getting. He said "Where are you going 
with the house boys?" “Down on the river bottom," said one. "By Jove," said he, "You 
had better not." "Why not?" said another. "It is our land, we bought it." It seemed 
to daze him for a few seconds, and then he said, "Oh well, we shall be so much nearer 
neighbours and able to visit so much oftener." 


I have told you this story merely to show you that here in a country where there 
are hundreds of millions of acres of the most fertile land in the world entirely unoc- 
cupied, people try to take advantage of each other in getting the best spot to live on. 
This I think is one of the best reasons why no man should be allowed to monopolize a 
spot of God's earth, whether it be a town lot or a thousand acre farm, without paying 
the full value of it annually, so that all men might have an equal interest in their 
own God given heritage in the land. This past summer has been a record breaker. Even 
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the Indians it is said have no record of such storms and floods. 


After buying the fence from our neighbour none of our boys were prepared to go 
to the ranch and look after the horses and cattle while the others were found and 
brought up; finally I volunteered to go; so we got a tent, a cook stove, a few cooking 
utensils and provisions in the wagon and started for the ranch, the boys were driving 
the cattle ahead, 
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The Square (now Galt Gardens) and Fifth Street 
between Second and Third Avenues South, 
Lethbridge, about 1905. 
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Round Street (now Fifth Avenue South), 
Lethbridge, about 1900. 
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Baseball in Eckstrom Park, 
Lethbridge, in 1902. 


We had not gone far when it began to rain, and we put the cattle in a field a- 
bout twenty miles west of Lethbridge, and stayed there for the night and next day until 
after dinner, when the rain abated, and we proceeded, and got to the ranch in good time 
to fix the tent and get supper before dark. I pitched my tent on the river bottom, 
about three hundred years from our neighbour's house, and the next day the boys started 
back to Lethbridge, leaving me with one saddle horse to look after the ranch. Two or 
three weeks after, when the boys were there with me, it came on to rain Friday, rained 
Saturday, a hard cold rain with strong wind on Sunday morning. It blew down our tent, 
and we managed somehow to put it up again, then the water began to run under the tent, 
and I put on my waterproof coat and started off to the neighbour's house, the boys 
packed up the bedding and followed. We had not been there long when we saw the tent go 
over again. In the evening we heard that three of the next four houses down the river 
had floated off, and the occupants were all in the one house that was higher up the 
river bank. Our neighbour's house was on the very lowest corner of the bottom, and 
though it ceased to rain, the water was rising, and it continued to rise until five 
o'clock the next morning when it was within an inch of the floor, which was about two 
feet above the ground, and it stayed like that about an hour and began to drop. A team 
of horses and wagon had been waiting for two or three hours to take us off if necessary. 
The next day we heard that nearly all the houses on the bottom between us and Lethbridge 
had floated off. Hay stacks also, from fifty to one hundred tons each had floated a- 
way. The approach to the river bridge at Lethbridge on one end had been washed out and 
about a half of the bridge carried away. The both bridges between the ranch and MacLeod 
were carried away and also the railroad bridge at MacLeod. The C.P.R. bridge over St. 
Mary's River about ten miles from Lethbridge had been seriously damaged. About a month 
after another storm came. It was not so high at the ranch, but it was eighteen inches 
higher at Lethbridge than the first one, and it carried away another span of the river 
bridge. The mayor of Lethbridge started a gang of carpenters to make a ferry boat to 
take passengers and freight across the river. Now we have to drive the team and wagon 
on the boat and get across that way until the Government can build another bridge. 


I have written more than I intended to when I started, and think it is quite 
time to stop, so will conclude with kind regards 


From your old friend, 


Job, Reed 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T., 
Canada. Jan. 20th, 1904. 


My dear friend, 


I think I told you on my last letter about another Mormon town that was liable 
to be built up here in the near future; well it is done already. It is really aston- 
ishing with what rapidity towns are being built up. 


The Mormon "millionaire" I referred to in my last letter came in with his Mor- 
mon Colony and started in good earnest to settle up the country and build a town. The 
town is called Raymond after the eldest son of Jesse Knight, the Mormon "millionaire" 
and is on the St. Mary's Railroad between Stirling and Magrath, about twenty miles 
south of Lethbridge. 


The first of July is called Dominion Day in Canada and is a great national hol- 
iday; and almost as soon as the new Mormon Colony were here they decided to vie with 
other places in getting up a grand celebration on Dominion Day to show their patriotism 
and devotion to their adopted country; and accordingly they advertised through Southern 
Alberta and invited the other towns to come and join in their celebrations. Three 
thousand dollars were given in prizes for the various athletic sports, horse racing, 
roping steers, etc. 


A special train was run out from Lethbridge to take passengers, but lots of 
people were out in their own rigs, among them was your friend. 


About twelve miles out from Lethbridge we had to open a gate to get into 
Knight's field, and then drive on for eight miles about straight south through the field 
to Raymond, but we had no idea where the fences were on the East and West sides of the 
field. 


We passed several farms nicely laid out with good houses on them and consider- 
able ploughing done and some land sown to grain and other crop; but the town is on the 
South side of the railway, and that is where the settlement is chiefly. When we got 
to the crossing near the station the first house to attract notice was a large steam 
flour mill and elevator combined, with a storage capacity of thirty thousand bushels. 





Breaking prairie sod at Raymond, 1901-02, 
in preparation for seeding the first 
sugarbeet crop in 1903. 


Nearly a mile East of the station we could see the new factory in course of con- 
struciion, which it is said will cost nearly a million dollars to build and was expected 
to be completed by the first of September ready to convert a,few hundred tons of beets 
into sugar the first season. 


The town occupies a splendid town site as level apparently as the floor of a 
house. A public hall has already been built besides a fine large Church, public school 
building, several fine large hotels, and stores of all kinds. The Bank of Montreal had 
already a branch office established there. 


The population is said to be between two and three thousand, that is, in the 
town, but the country appears to be settled for miles around, southward. 


I never had time to think of athletic sports and take no stock in them, but I 
will tell you about the roping contest; a number of wild steers from the ranch were 
shut up in a high board pen and let out one at a time, and chased about fifty yards when 
the signal is given, the horseman gallops after it with his rope and throwing the rope 
catches the steer by the horns, and the same moment the horse turns round and throwing 
the steer on his side keeps him there; the man jumps off and runs to the steer with an- 
other rope and ties it's legs so as to make him safe, then jumps up and holds up both 
hands for the timekeepers to see it, and this was done by several of the contestants in 
less than one minute. 


I think the quickest was forty seconds; the first prize of one hundred dollars 
went to Raymond Knight. They are all workers, if they are millionaires. I should have 
told you, one end of the lasso rope is fastened to the saddle which has a pommel or 
horn for that purpose. The ground laid out for the sports is forty acres, and the grand 
stand is built to seat six hundred and is covered except in front. The number of people 
on the ground was estimated at five thousand. 


The sugar factory was completed in time to use up the first year's crop and 
turned out over eight hundred thousand pounds of refined sugar. 


I rode over the grounds where the town of Raymond now stands. Not many months 
ago it was a wilderness occupied only by birds and beasts. Raymond is not an excep- 
tional case, only that it will be larger than some of the new towns on the prairie on 
account of the sugar factory, but it's progress cannot be compared to those of some of 
the mining towns that are springing up in the mountains and foothills both in B.C. and 
Alberta. 


It is said that the Crow's Nest Coal Co. are getting out three thousand tons of 
coal daily from their mines at Fernie, a large percentage of which is converted into 
coke by the four hundred coke ovens they have built there; but the same company own two 
other coal mining towns farther West. 


A town site has been surveyed and laid out in town lots about thirty miles East 
of Lethbridge ready for another Mormon Colony [Taber] which is expected to come from 
the States next Spring to build up another town and settlement. 


I described in my last letter a piece of land West of Lethbridge nearly a mil- 
lion acres bounded on all sides by rivers, or nearly so, and I think it safe to say 
that when we entered for our homesteads two years ago in October there was scarcely a 
single settler in the whole district except on the river bottoms, and now there are 
four towns that have been built on the Calgary and Edmonton Railroad; the last one only 
about nine or ten miles West of our ranch. 


A man who bought a farm on the irrigation ditch went up through that district 
just to see the country and he liked it so well that he sent and invited his friends to 
come up from the State of Minnesota to see the country with the result that twenty- 
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seven of his and his wife's relations and friends went to the land office here and en- 
tered for homesteads about ten miles, or twelve, North of our ranch. 


It is said that over one hundred citizens of Lethbridge and this neighbourhood 
entered for homesteads across from town in one month last summer. 


The Canadian Northwest Irrigation Co. have been so successful with their irri- 
gation scheme that the C.P.R. are going into the business on a much larger scale; they 
have changed several millions of acres of their odd numbered sections with the Dominion 
Government for a solid block of land, several millions of acres in extent East of Cal- 
gary, which they will irrigate and sell to settlers for ten dollars an acre, that is 
the land which is irrigated. 


That which cannot be irrigated will be sold cheaper for ranching purposes. 
They have the main canal surveyed and pegged out for about two hundred miles which with 
it's collateral ditches is said to be sufficient to irrigate about three million acres. 
The work is said to be started in the Spring and carried on with all the speed possible 
during the summer. The cost of irrigating will be fifty cents per acre for the land 
that is actually irrigated. 


The settler who buys a farm there will be allowed a certain time, perhaps a 
year or two, to find out just how many acres of his farm he can irrigate; then he will 
have to apply to the Company for a water right for so many acres and will have to pay 
fifty cents per acre for that number of acres permanently. The ten dollars per acre, 
the purchase price of the land, may be paid in ten annual instalments if preferred that 
way, with six percent per annum on the unpaid balance. 


A Charter was granted during the last session of the Dominion Parliament for an- 
other great transcontinental railroad to be built north of the C.P.R. and no land grant 
is given with it; and I suppose on account of that all the land will be opened for set- 
tlement instead of half of it as in the case of the C.P.R., and how many people do you 
suppose that will make room for, allowing settlement to extend forty miles on each side 
of the track? The road I suppose when completed will not be less than four thousand 
miles long, and eighty times four thousand, that is, three hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles is the area that will be opened up for settlement by the building of that 
road. Now if you deduct one fourth of that area as being unfit for settlement, and 
suppose the remainder is occupied with a family of five persons on each quarter section 
the population will be four million eight hundred thousand, that is, the purely ejri- 


cultural population, and the town population would probably be two or three millions 
a4 


more. It is said that every settler coming into a new country is worth a thousand dol- 
lars to the country; if that is correct under the conditions I have pointed out Canada 


will be richer by four billion eight hundred million dollars through building this one 
railroad. 


I suppose if I close without saying a word about my own business you will think 
that I am carried away by a wild enthusiasm, so I can tell you that our neighbour at 
the ranch who tried to prevent our settling there is a very good and friendly man, and 
we shall be sorry to lose him when he has to move off. 


I hope to buy another quarter section on the North end and one adjoining the 
south end some day, and then I think we shall have as compact and convenient a ranch as 
anyone in the district; not large for this country, but large enough for us, and almost 
large enough for a little earldom in England. It will be one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-seven acres. The North side will be two miles in length, the West two and a 


half miles, and the South about three quarters of a mile; bounded on the East by the 
Old Man's River. 


I forgot to tell you on my last letter that I had been made Justice of the 
Peace. 


The past two or three seasons have been so favourable that many farmers on the 
irrigation ditch have not yet applied for the water right, nor made any provision for 
irrigating when the dry season comes again. I will now conclude with best wishes from 


Yours Most Sincerely, 


Job Reed 





Picnic in the riverbottom 
at Lethbridge about 1912. 
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Lethbridge, 
Alberta, N.W.T. 
Feb. 6, 1905 


My dear friend, 


I am writing once more to give you some account of this great and increasingly 
progressive country, the North West Territory of Canada; but before doing so I will 
say a few words about my old friend Barnes and myself. 


Early last spring friend Barnes agreed to sell his quarter section of coal with 
horses, wagons, and everything pertaining to the mine for the sum of twenty five thou- 
sand dollars; the agreement was made and the man went down East to raise the money but 
he has not yet returned and we suppose he had not sufficient capital of his own to get 
his friends interested in the matter; so that friend Barnes is still running his mine, 
and strange as it may seem he is competing so successfully with the great mining com- 
panies that he has given up delivering coal here in Lethbridge and is shipping it all 
away by the C.P.R. and still hauling it in five miles by wagon. A few carloads go West, 
but most of it is going East; some even so far East as Winnipeg; that is nearly eight 
hundred miles. I think this is sufficient proof that if the working classes were only 
intelligent enough to work together collectively instead of competing with each other 
in the labour market they might soon become their own capitalists. 


My youngest son is a baker and the man he learned his trade from offered to sell 
out his business to him last Spring and I bought it. The price was four thousand dol- 
lars; but that included the horses, rigs, and everything pertaining to the business, 
beside the bake house, stables, and storehouse, shop and resident combined, and three 
town lots. I bought it early in Spring, before the building boom had fairly started 
and I think I made a good bargain, for two or three months after a single lot was sold 
for three thousand dollars within one hundred yards of it. 


The summer was dryer than we have had for several years and some of the farmers 
who had made no preparation to irrigate their grain had poor crops. 


The [sugar] beet crop at Raymond turned out well; and were all converted into 
sugar in a very short time. The climate and soil must be admirably adapted to the 
production of beet sugar, for the beets yielded two hundred and sixty-five and a half 
pounds of sugar per ton of beets, which was twelve pounds per ton more than last year, 
which was a greater amount of sugar per ton of beets than was extracted at any other 
factory on the American Continent. In the same year eleven thousand nine hundred tons 
of beets were sliced and three million, one hundred and sixty pounds of sugar was sacked 
up. Next year they expect to use up forty thousand tons of beets, enough to keep the 
factory going for four months. 


A new mining town had been built up during the past summer near the entrance to 
the Crow's Nest Pass, owned I think entirely by capitalists from the States who claim 
to have the largest mining plant that has yet been set up in Alberta. They have water 
works and electric light plant completed, all owned by the mining Co. They have sev- 
eral large business blocks already occupied; besides hotels, churches, public school, 
and bank. Three months ago they had one hundred coke ovens completed and three hun- 
dred more well on the way, this town is called Coleman. 


The town I referred to in my last letter that had been laid out about thirty 
miles East of here, has been built up during the past summer and is named Taber. It 
is a good district for farming and will be irrigated; but it will also be a coal mining 
town. A company was formed early in Spring and ten thousand acres of coal purchased 
from the government. Shafts are being sunk and the mining plant set up ready to start 
mining coal the first of March. And a new town and settlement will be started in a few 
weeks only eight miles East of Lethbridge [Coaldale] which I think will be an agricul- 
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Magrath from the southeast, 
about 1900. 


tural town entirely, and in all probability will have a large sugar factory within five 
years. 


Lethbridge has not been idle; water works and a system of sewers has been es- 
tablished during the past year by the town, which when completed will cost one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars; and new houses have been built up in all directions as if 
by magic. Some of the principal buildings erected are the Union Bank; three stores; 
the English Church Rectory, the finest in the Territories; the new Methodist church, 
also the finest in the Territories; a very large new Livery Stable, and several busi- 
ness blocks; hotels, and residences of all descriptions, not only all over the town 
site, but several out of the town limits. 


A new settlement has sprung up about from ten to fifteen miles West of the 
town, and two Churches are being built about a mile and a half North of town, one a 
Greek Church, and the other Church of England. The Central school has been enlarged 
to the extent of about ten thousand dollars. A large elevator has been built for ship- 
ping grain and we expect a flour mill to be built in connection with it in the Spring. 
A large Union Railway Station is to be started here in May by the C.P.R., the G.N., 
and the A.R. & C. Co. It is quite probable that the population of Lethbridge will be 
more than doubled during the two years 1904-05. 


A new railway has been formed to bring coal into Lethbridge from a deposit of 
Anthracite coal that has been found recently in the foothills about one hundred and 
fifty miles Northwest of Lethbridge. 


And another company has been formed called the Lethbridge Bridge Company, to 
build a bridge over the river to serve for all railway companies that may want to cross 
the river here. 


The C.P.R. irrigation work East of Calgary was pushed on with all speed possi- 
ble all the summer and fall; only a week or two before Christmas I read of their having 
three hundred teams of horses and two steam shovels still at work. They have already 
sold to settlers over fifty thousand acres of land that will be irrigated, and fifty- 
four thousand acres in a solid block to one man from the States. This has caused such 
a boom in Calgary that the population which was five thousand in 1901 is now estimated 
at twelve thousand; and it is said that four or five hundred families are living in 
tents until they can get houses built. 
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We had the finest fall weather this past season that we have had in the whole 
twenty~one years that we have been here. There had not been a day up to the 23rd of 
December that could not be called delightful fall weather, then we had three days cold, 
but very bright, and it broke up again for more than two weeks, and the boys were play- 
ing baseball and other games on the town square. When we went out on Tuesday morning 
the 28th of January we could scarcely believe our own eyes, the thermometer had run 
down during the night to forty-two below zero, and it was down there for two or three 


nights after, when it got warmer, and yesterday it was thawing. Never but once have 
we seen it so low, and that was in 1892. 


I do not think there is a spot in the world that could support a greater popu- 
lation to a given area than the district of Alberta. There is not another spot in the 
world perhaps that has such vast coal deposits for the same area as found here. 


Natural gas has been found in several places. At Medicine Hat one well owned 
by the town is far more than sufficient to furnish light and heat for all domestic and 
public purposes and buildings; cooking is done entirely by gas. The street lamps have 
four burners in each and they are burning continually for the whole twenty-four hours 
each day because it would cost more to turn off the gas and turn it on again that it 
does to let it burn. 


The C.P.R. has recently bored for gas at Medicine Hat and got such a flow that 
the pressure went up to four hundred and fifty pounds within thirty minutes after it 
was closed. 


Natural gas is likely to be brought into use at Edmonton also, or at least it 
is so reported. It was also found here in Lethbridge at a depth of seven hundred and 
twenty feet about twelve years ago by a man that was boring for water, and because his 
machinery was not fit for the work it was stopped, and the piping all taken up. 





Outskirts of Taber, about 1905. 



































Taber Hotel and James Hull home, about 1905. 
Mr. Hull owned the hotel and farmed nearby. 





Edgeview Farm, about 1900. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Reed and Mrs. William Barnes, about 1930. 
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Dunmore Junction, 1890. 


A very extensive field of petroleum is known to exist a few miles from Edmon- 
ton, and here in Southern Alberta and B.C. is an oil region which in the opinion of an 
expert who came here from the oil region of Pennsylvania last summer is more extensive 
than that one in Pennsylvania and the oil has been tested and proved to be very superior 
to that in Pennsylvania. Two companies are boring in the region, one in B.C. and the 
other on this side of the summit, and in Alberta this one struck a flow of oil in one 
well that will yield three hundred barrels a day; and the company expect to get every- 
thing ready to begin refining it early in the Spring. 


But it is said that electricity is the coming force for manufacturing purposes, 
and that it can be generated more cheaply by water power than in any other way. Well 
in that case Alberta should be in the front rank as a manufacturing country, for it 
extends northward from the international boundary line after the Rocky Mountains for a 
distance of about four hundred miles and it is probable that a finer lot of rivers and 
streams cannot be found anywhere else in an equal distance. 


Alberta is not an exceptional spot of the Territories in any respect except in 
climate, and it is probable that settlement is more rapid in some other places than 
here, for though the climate in Northern Alberta is said to be as cold as Manitoba the 
town of Edmonton was increasing far more rapidly than any town here in the South except 
Calgary before irrigation was begun. 


From 
Your Sincere Friend, 


Job Reed 
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